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THE RAILWAY CONTROVERSY 


(This article was completed just before announcement was 
made of the cancellation of the strike order) 


The immediate cause of the strike order which threatens to suspend rail- 
road traffic throughout the country, is the award of the Railroad Labor Board, 
effective July 1 of this year, which, it is estimated, reduced wages of railway 
employes by approximately 124%. The organizations involved in it are the "Big 
Five" - the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen and the Switchmen’s Union of North America. This wage reduction 
is, however, only one element in the controversy. The executives of the Brother- 
hoods informed the Railroad Labor Board during the hearings on this reduction 
that they would be obliged to consult the membership of their organizations in 
the matter of accepting a wage cut. The general chairmen of the Brotherhoods 
were convened for this purpose on July 1 of this year. They instructed their 
executives to attempt to settle by conference all matters in controversy and to 
"clearly place the representatives of the railway corporations on record as to 
whether or not they will request further decreases in rates or compensation, the 
abolition of schedule rules or regulations, or the elimination of time and one- 
half time." 


The executives of the organizations apparently interpreted this to mean 
that they should insist first of all upon a recession on the part of the roads 
from the wage reduction already effected. Accordingly, they made the follow- 
ing requests to the railroad executives: 


lst. We request the appointment of a Conference Committee to meet a 
Committee of the Executives and Chairmen with full authority to 
handle and speak for all roads, and deal with the matter collec- 
tively, instead of dealing with each individual road. 


Recall all wage reductions pending negotiations, so that each 
party to conference is on an equal basis. 


Assurance that for a fized time, to be determined by agreement, 
no further reductions would be requested or made. 


Agreement that no effort be made to take away from the men time 
and one-half time for overtime. 
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5th, Agreement that for a certain fixed time to be agreed upon no 
attempt would be made to cancel or change present agreement of 
rules and working conditions. 


Aside from the willingness of some of the roads to enter into confer- 
ence, the men received no encouragement concerning their demands, The ballot 
sent out by the Brotherhoods to their membership included an exhaustive recital 
of the exchanges between the organization officials and the executives of the 
roads during these negotiations. 


A count of the ballots showed an overwhelming majority, said to have 
been about 94% of the membership, in favor of a strike. The ballot granted 
authorization to the executives and general chairmen of the organizations to 
call a strike if the latter should not be able to negotiate a settlement. To 
this end a conference was called on October 14 at which the organization offi- 
clals expected to make another attempt to reach an understanding with the ez-~ 
ecutives of the roads which would be acceptable to their constituency, The 
executives, however, had held a meeting on the morning of the same day and when 
they met the Brotherhood representatives they put before them a resolution 
which they had passed stating that the revenues of the companies were so reduced 
that it would be impessible to continues operating unless they could have even 
further reductions. This resolution contained the following statement: 


"At the moment, railroads in many cases are paying 40 cents an hour for 
unskilled labor, when similar labor is working alongside the railroads and can 
-easily be obtained by them at 20 cents an hour. The railroads of the country 
paid in 1920 a total of considerably over $1,300,000,000 to unskilled labor 


alone. However desirable it may be to pay this or that schedule of wages it is 
obvious that it cannot be paid out of railroad earnings unless the industries 
which use the railroads are capable of meeting such charges." 


The resolution further declared that the roads were seriously hampered 
by the schedule of working rules and conditions in force and announced the in- 
tention of the roads "to have these rules and working conditions abrogated." 
The resolution also declared that the roads would seek a reduction in wages 
with the sanction of the Railroad Labor Board and that they would proceed with 
"all possible dispatch". The response of the organization officials was to 
promulgate the strike order. 


As to the merits of the Brotherhoods' position with reference to the 
wage reduction, the history of wage movements and negotiations during recent 
years needs to be studied. From August, 1914, until the roads were taken over 
by the Federal Government on December 28, 1917, the wages of railroad employes 
remained practically stationary. A few days after the transfer, on January 10, 
1918, the Director General appointed the “Lane Commission" to investigate the 
watter of wages. It was on the basis of its report, that General Order 27 was 
issued, on May 25, granting increases in pay to all employes receiving less 
than $250.00 a month. These increases were graduated from 43 per cent, for the 
lower paid men, to zero per cent for those receiving $249.00 a month. These 
advances were based on the cost of living at the time the order was issued, 
These costs continued to advance, however, as is well known, between that time 
and the period of the next general advance (July, 1920), by about 60 per cent 
on the 1913 base. During this period much discontent developed which the Rail- 
road Labor Board has declared "not unreasonable." Claims were pressed very 
sarnestly, but the Government deferred them, first, in the expectation that the 
cost of living would recede and later on the ground that the approaching return 
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of the roads to their owners made any general advances inadvisable. Finally 
with the passage of the Transportation Act, terminating Federal control, came 
the establishment of the Railroad Labor Board. This Board proceeded to hear 
the employes’ claims and made an award on July 20, 1920, retractive to May lst 
of that year. As required by the Transportation Act the Board took account of 
the following considerations in determining the award: 


"(1) The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other 
industries; 


"(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living; 
"(3) The hazards of the employment; 

"(4) The training and skill required; 

"(5) The degree of responsibility; 

"(6) The character and regularity of the employment, and 


"(7) Inequalities of increase in wages or of treatment, the result of 
previous wage orders or adjustments." 


In this decision of the Railroad Labor Board (Decision No. 2), the fol- 
lowing important statement occurs: 


"It has been found by this Board generally that the scale of wages paid 
railroad employes is substantially below that paid for similar work in outside 


industry, that the increase in living cost since the effective date of General 
Order No, 27 and its supplements has thrown wages below the pre-war standard of 
‘living of these employes and that justice as well as the maintenance of an 
essential industry in an efficient condition require a substantial increase to 
practically all classes." 


In Decision No. 147, effective July 1 of this year, in which the 124% 
reduction was ordered, the Board makes no quantitative estimate of the general 
decreage in wages in other industries, holding that it is "practically impossi- 
ble to find any exact average line of decrease for the entire country." Such 
data as are available indicate that, in view of the Board’s statement quoted 
above, from Decision No. 2, the wages of railroad employes are not now on a 
higher level than those paid in other organized industries. The 12}% reduction 
in wages must be compared with an approximately 16% reduction in the cost of 
living for the period which had elapsed since the wage increase of 1920. In 
order to understand the attitude of the men it is necessary to remember that 
while the cost of living has receded several points since July of the current 
year, the cost of food has actually increased. The men have felt that they 
should not be scaled down with every recession in the cost of living believing 
that they are entitled to hold some of the gains that they have made over the 
period when, according to the Labor Board’s statement, they were less well paid 
than workers in other industries. 


The figures compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the second 
quarter of 1921, when the reductions prescribed by the Railroad Labor Board are 
applied to them, show the following average monthly earnings for the major 
Classes of train service employes: 
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26,914 Road freight engineers and motormen.... -$ 222.06 
28,565 Road freight firemen and helpers ... +s -» 156.00 
21,707 Road freight conductors “eee e © @ 199.63 
53,225 Road freight brakemen and fiagmen. ... 147.91 
12,798 Road passenger engineers and motormen . 261.71 
12,616 Road passenger firemen and helpers... 193.24 
10,547 Road passenger conductors 234.60 
5,774 Road passenger baggagemen . . « + « « « 174.00 
15,477 Road passenger brakemen and flagmen. . 149,02 


For certain other classes of workers who are not represented in the 
Brotherhoods the figures are as follows: 


$89,879 Section foremen ... 
44,350 Machinists eevee se 
54,410 Car repairers © © © © © © © © 
90,578 Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices .... « 
224,551 Section Men ee 


(These figures presuppose the same average working time as shown for the 2nd 
quarter, which is the last for which a full compilation is available.) 


The resolution passed by the executives on Octcber 14 shows an inclina- 
tion on the part of the roads not only to force wages to a low point, but also 
to abrogate working agreements wherever possible. Furthermore, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is now in a protracted controversy with the Railroad Labor Board on 
the question of dealing with the railway unions. The road refuses to allow its 
employes to be represented by their natioral organizations, which appears to 
be, as the Railroad Labor Board contends, contrary to the intent of the law, 
This controversy does not involve the Brotherhoods directly but only the sever- 
. al other organizations, affiliated - as tha Bretherhoods are not - with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The Pennsylvania has been dealing with the Brother- 
hoods but only through its own employes. The question at issue is the contin- 
vance of the "national agreements" which the Government secured for the men 
during Federal control. Some of these agreements wers signed a very short time 
before the return of the roads. There seems to be no doubt that they contain 
certain questionable requirements which work hardship on the railroads by les- 
sening efficiency. Nevertheless, the fight on them is inevitably regarded by the 
men as indicative of a hostile attitude towerd organized labor. The national 
agreements were abrogated by action of the Railroad Labor Board, as -f July 
1, 1921, but they were reinvoked because of the failure on the part of the 
roads, the men, or both, to negotiate new and mutually acceptable instruments. 


The Railroad Labor Board has pronounced against the closed shop, but 
is committed to the policy of bargaining through the national organizations. 
lt has a definite philosophy of industrial relations and is evidently seeking 
to carry out the general labor p»licy adopted by the Federal Government during 
the war. In this connection it should be understood that the Railroad Labor 
Board is not a wage-fixing body in the sense in which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is a rate-fixing body. There is serious misunderstanding on this 
point, Propaganda is going forward through the newspapers to the effect that 
a strike will be a violation of law, This is perhaps the most serious phase of 
the whole matter, The section of the Transportation Act which set up the Rail- 
road Labor Board does not make the decisions of the Board mandatory. This was 
thoroughly thrashed cut in the Congressional debates, The original Cummins 
ill had an anti-strike feature.’ In conference, however, with the House Zom- 
uittee on the matter tnis feature was withdraw on the strong protest of labor 
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It was expressly recognized in the debates that the Bill in its final form was 
without any mandatory feature. The law as it stands is rather in the nature 

of an experiment in arbitration by public opinion. Now, however, there is a 
tendency on the part of the press to make it appear that the Railroad Labor 
Board is the Government itself, and that its decisions have the force of legis- 
lation. The New York Times says that a strike will be a strike “against the 
Government." the opposite view has been well set forth editorially by the 
Washington Post. The Board may compel the appearance of witnesses and submis- 
gion of records but there is no provision for enforcing its decisions. The 
point at issue here is not the moral right or wrong of a strike, but the keep- 
ing of faith with labor in the interpretation and administration of a law which 
until now has been generally recognized as having no mandatory feature. The 
decisions of the Railroad Labor Board are among the most intelligent pronounce- 
ments on labor questions that have issued from any official source. 


The railroad men’s hostility to the roads is strengthened by what they 
believe to be a policy of misrepresentation on the part of the executives. 
Thay are unable to understand the details of railroad finance and yet they know 
much of the history of the exploitation of railroad properties. They seem to 
be thoroughly familiar with the representations made by tha Plumb Plan League 
according to which nearly half of the estimated value of the railroads, 
818,900,000,000, is fictitious. They are aware that the Government has expend- 
ed enormous sums on the railroads and they appear to regard the Funding Bill as 
a scheme for bestowing a $500,000,000 gratuity upon the roads, This is, of 
courses, & misapprehension. The Brotherhoods have a reputation for conservatism. 
Of 33 strikes during the second year of Federal control these train service men 
took part in only one. They have usually stood aloof from cther organizations, 
a policy which they have elected to follow in this crisis. Their unwillingness 
to make common cause with the craft organizations in the Railway Department of 
the American Federation of Labor is accountable, apparently, for the failure 
of the latter to join the strike move. ‘The Brotherhoods have declined to enter 
into an agreement to remain out until the objectives of all groups have been 
gained. 


It has been pointed out by eminent authority that the plight of the 
railroads is due to the policy, under Federal control, of making the roads depend 
on the public treasury rather than increasing rates proportionately to the in- 
crease in commodity prices and thus accumulating a surplus which would allow 
them, in common with other industries, to fortify themselves against the period 
of deflation. The roads, as a whole, have not been making the 6% interest which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was empowered to provide so far as possible 
by adequate freight rates. In some casos they have not been making their fixed 
charges. The return has been increasing, however, for several months and the 
report for August of this year shows a return at the rate of 5% per annum. 

The reports now coming in for September are still more favorable. This means 
that while some roads are making nothing others are prosperous. This disparity 
gives riso to the most serious phase of the railroad problem. However, the need 
for the reduction of freight rates rests upon other considerations growing out 
of the business condition of the country. 


The serving of notice abruptly upon the Brotherhoods on October 14 
that drastic wage reductions would be sought and that the agreements concerning 
working conditions would have +o be abrogated, inevitably left the impression 
on the men that the roads were seeking to force a strike. They apparently have 
every expectation of breaking it, should it come. Banking interests in New 
York, according to the Chicago Journal of commerce are eager for the strike, on 
the theory that this is the time for a "show-down." 


— | 
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COUNSEL TO THE PRESIDENT 


The CHRISTIAN CENTURY (Chicago) for October 20 has an editorial letter 
addressed to “President Harding, Christian", taking issue with recent state- 
ments cf Opinion on the part of the President concerning the approaching Con- 
ference on the Limitation ».f Armaments, The CHRISTIAN CENTURY considers that 
the President has taken counsel more with human fears than with Christian faith 
when he suggests that “human nature would require revolutionary reorganization 
to make universal disarmament possible". The editorial was inspired by the 
President's recent letver tc a Brooklyn woman who had taken the liberty of urg- 
ing that the Conference be undertaken with greater hopefulness, "We reproach 
ourselves", says the CHRISTIAN CENTURY, “that we have expected too little of 
our Christian statesmen, that we have fallen into the habit of conceiving them 
in their political character rather than in their Christian character, and 
have therefore almost forced them to project their policies in terms of the 
existing political order rather than in terms of the great ideals and goals 
which they and we hold in common as disciples of the one great Teacher". 


THE ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 


It was announced at Washington on October 20 that the House Judiciary 
Coumittee has reported favorably the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. ‘The measure, as 
reported in the press, provides that any member of 2 mob which puts someone to 
death shall be punished with imp-isorment ranging from five years to a life 
term. Imprisonment of not more than five years or a fine of not more than five 
thousand dollars is provided fcr state and municipal officials who, through 
neglect of duty, fail to prevent lynchings. Furthermore, by the terms of the 
bill a county in which a lynching cecurs forfeits ten thousand dollars which 
goes to the family of the victim. Mr. Dyer, the author of the bill, is a Re- 
publican from Missouri. He proposes t9 push the bill to early action. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE INDEPENDENT AND THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


A recent event of unusual interest in the magazine field is the merger 
of the INDEPENDENT and the WEEKLY REVIEW. The INDEPENDENT and the WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW, as the new magazine is known, is edited by Fabian Franklin and Harold 
deWolf Fuller, editors sof the "WEEKLY REVIEW, with Hamilton Holt of the INDEPEN- 
DENT as consulting editor. This merger apparently means the loss of the INDE- 
PENDENT, the oldest of the group of weekly magazines. its policy has been to 
present both sides :f important questions with comparatively little editorial 
comment, while the WEEKLY REVIEW considered that its mission was “to promote 
tne principles of liberal conservatism". Although the cover and general form 
of the new magazine are very much like the INDEPENDENT, it follows the editorial 
policies already established by the WEEKLY REVIEW. 


(A supplementary section to this number of INFORMATION SERVICE will be 
issued in a few days.) 
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BISHOP GORE ON THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 


Preaching in the Bradford Cathedral on “Industrial Sunday” Bishop Gore, 
one of the best known liberals in the Church of England, said: "I hate estab- 
lished Churches, because whenever Christianity becomes an established religion 
and a man must belong to it as a matter of course, you eliminate the necessity 
for personal choice and adopt the method which is exactly opposite to the meth- 
od of Jesus. . .. So long as Christianity was a persecuted religion, so that 
nobody could join it without risking his life, its principles were kept pure on 
the whole and its practice corresponied with these principles." 


CONSERVATIVE TREND IN BRITAIN 


The following is from a letter received from a London correspondent: 


"A survey of recent events and »resent conditions reveals the British 
naticn, like most other nations, confronted with a series of grave problems 
which tax all its powers and resources. Extremists are demanding sudden and 
drastic changes; some people fear a violent urheaval and many ground land- 
lords, property owners, and business men are taking precautions against such 
a contingency. But responsible leaders of practically all parties in Britain 
are agreed that the only sure method of reform is by way of evolution, not 
physical revolution. Increasingly active, “ommunists seize every opportuni- 
ty to proclaim their gospel and make use of events and situations to advance 
their cause, but so far they are only a very small proportion of the workers; 
the authorized spokesmen of Labour condemn their methods and aims, and defi- 
nitely dissociate the working-class movement from the kind of Communism that 
is now being preached." 


OPEN SESSIONS AT WASHINGTON 


The New York TRIBUNE for November 3 in a dispatch from a Washington 
correspondent, contained the following statement: 


"The last hope for cpen sessions of the Conference for the Limitation 
of Armament was gently but firmly iaid to rest by the Administration today. 
Nor will the words ‘openly arrived at" apply to the proceedings, so far as 
letting the foreign delegates know just how far America is willing to go in 
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reaching agreements. ‘The utmost efforts will be made by the American delega- 
tion to prevent any accurate statement as to how far this country is witling to 

from reaching the American people, it bsing obvious that if the American peo- 
ple were accurately informed tho same information would by that act be conveyed 
to the representatives of foreign countries. 


"As a matter of fact, it has besn obvicus at the White House since the 
first announcement that the invitations were sent to the Principal Allied Powers 
49 attend this conference was made that there would be no open sessions of the 
conference, except these of a purely formal nature." 


The New York WORLD for November 4 remarks that the TRIBUNE is in posi- 
ae Fe know accurately the mind of ths Administration ind haiis the policy of 
as @ great tragedy, saying that while it is inevitable that certain ques- 
rust at times be discussed behind closed doors, the general policy of se- 
crecy wnich has been announced is a reversion to the "back-door methods of a 
discredited diplomacy". 


AMERICA AND JAPAN 


In The NATTON (New York) for November 9, Dr. Harry Emerson Tosdick dis- 
she present relations between America and Japan under the title, "Shall 
git Dr. *osdick sxpresses amazement that he finds many Americans think- 
g ser of an apprceaching contest that will be in the nature of a duel be- 
tween two na whieus.. "If war comss bstween Amsrics and Japan," he says, “it will 
probably be a thundsrstorm in comparison with which this last war will sound 
like a popping chestnut." He points out also that war is invariably traceable 


tO economic causes. "Thore is no real question of national glory to turther or 
national honor to defend; the probism is all about oil wells and coai mines and 
iron deposits and the price of bean-cake." 


the fact that wo have but little knowledge of the 
liberalism which against - eavy odds is making itself feit in Japan. As evidence 
oi this movement he cites the growin: freedom of the press in attacking the 
Government, Mr. Ozaki’s recent campaign for disarmament, and the fact that dur- 
ing the past year a group of young men who had completed their term of compul- 
sory military service wore met by their townsfolk carrying a banner inscribed: 
"Congratulations upon your relsase from prison." Dr. Fosdick also cites 4 pos- 
val card canvass on disarmament recsntly conducted in Japan to which there were 
30,000 replies, 94% of which were in favor of disarmament. "To be anti-Japanese, 
thersfore, or pro-Japanese, is nonsense. To be anti-Japanese militarism and 
pro-Japanese liberalism is the only hopeful policy, whether for indivicuals 
sesking sence or nations seeking peace. And of 211 swift, sure ways of killing 
liberalism in Japan, the most efficient wovld be to let war taik and war prepar- 
ations make militarism seem still Japan’s one safe reliance. The real alignment 
today is nnt America against Japan, bui liberal Americe and liberal Japan togeth- 
er against the jingoes who would bedevil both." 


ONE WAY TO MEET UNEMPLOYMENT 


The W. M. Freeny Co. of Washington, tailors and importers of woolens, 
recently announced a 33 1/3% cut ir sacks profits The cut was announced as an 
effort to preserve low prices "by sacrificing a large percentage in our profit 
in order to give labor full time work this winter". 


—— | 


DEFEATING THE PURPOSE OF AN ELECTION 


The seating of two Socialist aldermen in New York on November 3 ends 
a controversy, covering twenty-two months, over a recount of the ballots cast 
for these men and their opponents. The fact that the Board of Aldermen should 
have @ small minority of Socialist members has very little significance, There 
has been for years a Socialist vote of considerable size in New York City. The 
important thing about the aldermanic situation is that the Board, dominated by 
strong political influence, has succeeded for nearly two years in preventing 
the seating of two men who were plainly elected. The matter could have been 
determined in a few days had the Board been ready to accept the plain results 
of the reccunt. Although the formal action of the Board in seating the two 
members whose unsuccessful opponents in the election had actually served for 
a year and ten months was in the nature of recording an “error” in the count, 
a minority report was presented which vigorously arraigned the Board fcr refus- 
ing to take action in this case until it was compelled to do so by the courts. 
One of the two aldermen unseated by this action declared that he was a “good 
sport" and would donate his salary to any charity which his opponent might 
designate. 


INDUSTRIAL ESPLONAGE 


Tne first of the sub-repcrta covering the investigation of the steel 
strike by the Interchurch World Movement, includei in the new volume "Public 
Opinicn and the Steel Strike", is devoted to "Under-Cover Men.” Here may be 
found original documents portraying a spy system which might almost be called 
a universal characteristic of present day industrial organization. The inves- 
tigator who gathered this material obtained most of it by securing access, 
with the full consent of the Company, to the "labor file" of one of the large 
independent steel companies in Pennsylvania. 


Perhaps the most significant thing about the use of industrial spies 
in general is that such espionage is taken for granted and manufacturing con- 
cerns have seen no reason to apologize for the system. The men who contract 
their services for this kind of work are not as a rule primarily employes of 
the company tc which they give their services. They are recruited by such cr- 
ganizations as the Corporations Auxiliary, the Baldwin-Felts Agency, the Rail- 
way and Industrial Protective Association and the Sherman Service Company, 
which are, in effect, detective agencies which specialize in furnishing “under- 
cover men” to report to employers concerning conditions among their workers. 
They report incipient labor trouble; they combat tendencies toward unioniza- 
tions they inform on all "agitators"; they sometimes act as strikebreakers. 
Many of these operatives, as they are commonly called, are of a very low order 
of intelligence and their blundering efforts at reporting facts can reasonably 
command no confidence. Nevertheless, such reports, ignorant as they are, a- 
rouse suspicion and poison the minds of bsth employers and workers. Some of 
these under-cover men are fairly intelligent and write their reports well. Cer- 
tain of the reports submitted during the steel strike showed a desire on the 
part of the cperative to be fair to the men. However, fcr the most part, it is 
perfectly evident that these under-cover men practice treachery in gaining ac- 
cess to information and have little regard for the truth in reporting it. 


Graver still is the fact that these detective agencies which go by well 
scunding namss, exist very largely by :tirring up trcuble in plants where no 
difficulty had previously been experienced. Here, for instance, is a portion 
of a lettsr from Sherman Service Company to one of its operatives: “We want 
you to stir up as much bad feeling as you possibly can between the Serbians 
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and Italians, Spread data among the Serbians that the Italians are going back 
to work, Call up every question that you can in reference to racial hatred be- 
tween these two nationalities.” Again, an official in one of these agencies 
rebukes its operative who has assumed that he was to report such matters as the 
need of safety appliances and the elimination of waste in the factory: "You 
don’t understand your work yet. What we want to know is all about the men in 
the factory. If they belong to any labor organization. If they talk unionism. 
tf they are stirring up trouble. . . . Never mind how they are throwing away 
screws, tools and nuts. . .. We are not interested . .. that is up to the 
Superintendent." 


The activities of the Sherman Service were so aggressive that the 
Illinois State's Attorney was quoted in the Chicago HERALD, November 2, 1919, 
as saying "There is no doubt in my mind that the Sherman Service was engaged in 
stirring up riots. Its operatives destroyed or advocated the destruction of 
property, aroused antagonism between different groups of strikers and employed 
sluggers - all the time professing to be engaged in conciliating trouble mak- 
ers." In other words, they wor® provocative agents of a most reprehensible type. 


Somes of these men performed their services within labor organizations 
which they batrayed with complacent treachery. One operative was instructed 
to "make hot speeches in organization committee so we will be able to get a 
job in that firm." This same operative was told later that a contract for the 
service had already been secured with that particular firm and that he was there- 
fore to "lay low" since the agency “could not afford to do any more organizing 
there." How this work of fomenting strife is done is told at length in the 
affidavits of men who have subsequently left the employ of the spy agencies. 
Such testimony, to be sure, coming from men who have practiced treachery is, 
on the face cf it, open to suspicion, but the accounts bear evidences of truth 
are woll supported by Collateral evidence. 


The recent study of industrial espionage by Mr. Sidney Howard under 
the direction of Professor Richard Cabot of Harvard, took its rise in conditions 
in the steel district following the strika. Dr. Cabot himself heartily commend- 
ed this study and vouches for its findings, which were published by the NEW 
REPUBLIC under the title, "The Labor Sp;". In this report it appears that a 
certain agency was paid an annual reteiner of $125,000 by a single client who, 
since the organzation of a labor union in his plant, has dispensed with the 
services of under-cover men. The spy system was found to be nation wide and 

& lucrative business. 


Additional light is thrown on this whole subject by the report on the 
Senver tramway strike which has just been published by the Denver Couwmission of 
Religious Forces. During the investigation, which this document records, the 
investigators themselves were made the subject of a most misleading under-cover 
report, The Interchurch World Movement was victimized in the same way and the 
(ganization was put to great expense in time and money before it secured 
complete retraction of the charges which these reports contained. 
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Presbyterian, Reformed Church in the United States 


"DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCH" 


The Journal of Religion for September contains an article under this 
title by R. W. Prank of McCormick Theological Seminary from which the following 
is takens 


"Nothing short of the redemption of the social order from all its vices, 
diseases, malformations and maladjustments, should be the goal of the church, 
and its primary function should be to incite and then enlist men to the con- 
summation of this task. Education will be the principle method. .., It 
will be moére affective and conative than in the past, a building up of social 
attitudes, desires and habits, a moralization of the individual .. . Should 
not the basis of church membership be an intelligent willingness to cooper- 
ate in the church’s enterprise rather than a submissive acceptance of eccle- 
siastical dogma? Is not loyalty to the humanitarian purposes of Christian- 
ity the more excellent and more just test of fitness for church membership?" 


SOCIAL ACTION IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The National Catholic Welfare Council Bulletin for October records the 
formal action of the Hierarchy in approving the program of the Council, includ- 
ing that of its Social Action Department. The Council has experienced the same 
defections on the part of conservative interests that various Protestant bodies 
have suffered, due to its courageous social program. The director of the Depart- 
ment, Father John A, Ryan, has been the object of vigorous attack, but the Hier- 
archy has stood with him. Dr. Ryan is the author of the Bishops’ Program of So- 
cial Reconstruction which has attracted wide attention in this country. When his 
Departwent issued its vigorous pronouncement a year ugo on the open shop movement 
an attempt was made, but without success, to thrust a wedge between him and 

the administration of the Welfare Council, The striking thing about Dr. Ryan’s 
program is that, aggressive as it is, it is articulated at every point with the 
body of traditional Catholic doctrine. Dr. Ryan and his associates, notably Dr. 
Joseph Husslein, co-author with him of "The Church and Labor", have merely sup- 
plied the interpretation of this tradition. More conservative theologically 


jin Protestantism, Catholicism appears to be the more aggressive in its social 
eaching, 


"THE SOCIAL OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCHMAN" 
This is the title of a study course of seven lessons with accompanying 
teachers’ manual, just issued by the Department of Christian Social Service of 
the Episcopal Church. It is extraordinary for compactness and for comprehensive- 
ness - suitable for study groups of any communion or for use in Christian Asso- 
ciations, The authors, Rev. Charles K. Gilbert and Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, 
have drawn upon many of the most recent and most useful sources in outlining both 
theoretically and practically the social task of the church, 
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A REAL COMMUNITY CHURCH 


An attractive pamphlet has been issued during the current year by the 
First Community Church of Columbus, Ohio, which is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the community church movement, It contains not only a complete 
description of the activities of this church but a brief discussion of the 
philosophy of the community church, The transformation of this particular sub- 
urban church from "Grandview Heights Congregational” into "First Community” oc- 
curred in 1919, and is attributed in part to the influence of the war. The 
people reacted from the denominational idea: 


"It is almost an unprecedented thing for a community to have a voice as 
to what kind of churches shall be in its midst. But this thing happened in 
the newest addition of our community, A canvass taken by the citizens’ com- 
mittee showed that only nine families would support a denominational church 
of any kind. And all but two said that when a church finally came they want- 
ed it to be a community church. Here the people have spoken, The method in 
the past has been for someone usually from the outside to stick a stake an- 
nouncing the future home of a church, regardless of the desires of the com- 
munity. But the new democracy in religion will take into account the wishes 
of the people in the community that the church wishes to serve." 


Here is the creed of the church? 


"I believe in the Living Gods; the Father of all mankind. 

"I believe in Jesus Christ as He is revealed to me in the Scriptures, 
as the Lord and Savior of my life and of the world. 

"I accept as the guiding principles of my life and conduct the teachings 
of Jesus, who when asked what the great commandment was, said ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy mind.‘ And the second is like unto this: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.'" 


Concerning the missionary problem, which is commonly supposed to be a 
fatal stumbling-block in the way of an undenominational church, the experience 
of the Columbus church is enlightening: 


"Classmates of the minister, who have gone to the foreign field are 
constantly writing to him, setting forth a work that ‘would appeal to a 
Caurch of all denominations.’ Our trouble has been not that we could not 
find a work that would interest Christians with different denominational 
background but in choosing one of these many interesting fields to enter. 

We have selected the Near-East as our field of labor and have sent our own 
representative to Turkey, feeling that from that center we could better than 
any place else fulfill the commandment of our Lord to teach all Nations." 


Th pastor, Rev. Oliver Clyde Weist, a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, declares that "the history of many Churches in many a Community would 
be far different today if the Church had really believed ir Christ’s Gospel 
about the towel and basin, the finding one’s life by losing it, the laying down 
of one’s life for his friends. There would be fewer Churches in many a Commu- 
nity if the Church had believed this." 


LABOR ADDRESSES THE CHURCH 


The Allied Printing Trades Council of Philadelphia and vicinity has been 
taking up, through its weekly publication FORTY-FOUR, the relaticn of the church 
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to labor. It declares that “the church must Christianize the labor movement". 
In its issue of Oct, 15 occurs the statement that "if the trade union is to 
escape the danger of becoming a tool in the hands of ambitious and unscrupulous 
demagogues, if it is to keep clear of tne inordinate selfishness it condemns so 
severely in the capitalist, its ranks must be made up of couragéous, Christian, 
religious mon. The power of money without religion is an evils the power of 
organized labor without religion likewise is an evil". The editor is ready to 
excuse the minister from participation in all the details of industrial rela- 
tionships, but adds: "We should, however, be entitled to expect that our spirit- 
val advisers will carefully study the labor question in all its phases and be 
prepared to take an intelligent part in the discussion of labor's proposals. 

fo look to them for sympathy and encouragement in all demands that have as their 
basis justice and morality, and we are prepared to accept their teaching when 
they have demonstrated that a real bond has been established between shepherd 
and flock". 


DISARMAMENT 


The weekly calendar of Trinity Church, Springfield, Mass., (Methodist) 
for Armistice woek is symbolic of what the churches are doing to promote dis- 
armament. Here and there in the program of worship and of church activities 
stand out, in bold red, the most emphatic, terse demands for a cessation of 
competitive armament that have come from wise men of our time; e.g. - 


Lord Bryce: "If we do not destroy war, war will destroy us." 

Herbert Hoover: "There is no more inconceivable folly than this continued 
riot of expenditure on battleships." 

Gilbert Murray: "Competition in armament means the wreck of civilization 
throughout the world." 

-The pastor of the church, Fred Winslow Adams declares: "We can take our 

choice - war or civilization - but we cannot longer have both." 


Convincing evidence has come from Washington that the new tone of moral 
authority which is sounding from our pulpits in this great issue has made a 
profound impression on the minds of our statesmen. The bishops of the Methodist 
Church, South, have declared that the conscience of Christian America will hold 
the Washington Conference responsible for producing results. . 


The notable Intercollegiate Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, 
held at Princeton on October 26, is impressively described in the CHURCHMAN (New 
York) for November 5. This was no pacifist demonstration which the statesmen 
at Washington could justify themselves (if they so desired) in disregarding. 


"Here were representatives from forty colleges, universities and semi- 
naries; clean-cut college men, picked men, whose minds were keen; the flower 
of Amsrican youth, some of the men who fought the war. Over and over recur- 
rently in almost every speech came the quiet assertion that these men would 
gO again to war, but insistently they echoed their conviction that war was 
the ultimate folly of the human race." 


Dissatisfaction was expressed with the vague term “limitation of arma- 
tents", The conference wanted something real and notable, Major Merle-Smith 
tho has a record not only of war service but of service in the state department, 
announced that "making student opinion articulate" in America would stimulate 
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thought in Oxfcrd and Cambridge and on the Continent and thus bring commanding 
influence to bear on the representatives of European nations at the Conference, 
The nephew of Secretary Denby declared: 


"Ge don’t want to tell the Conference what to do, but what we are entitled 

to expect from it. If we believe that injustice has been done to China, we 
are entitled to say that there should be some definite limitation of arma- 

ments. We may be called purile, but we are the men who have to face future 
war, and we have a right to say what we expect." 


All in all the Princeton conference appears to have been the most sig- 
nificant event in America since the invitations to the Washington Conference 
were issued. Forty colleges were represented, and twelve states, It is ex- 
pected that many college conferences will follow while the Washington confer- 
ence is in session. (The probable duration of the Conference is a matter of 
speculaticn, From one source, usually well informed, it is announced that it 
will likely last six months; from another close to official Washington, it is 
stated that it may be much briefer than has been generally expected.) A Y¥.M. 
C.A. student secretary refers to the student movement as a “veritable upris- 
ing". The Student Departments of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. are promoting 
discussion groups in the colleges for the consideration of these four fundamen- 


tal questions: 


“Are armies and navies worth the price? 

"ghat hope is there that the world can be induced to disarm? 

"Is it contrary to the principles of Jesus for a nation to arm? 

"Should America take the lead in a drastic limitation of armaments even if 


she has to do it alone?" 


The resolutions of the Princeton conference include the following: 


"That it is the sense of the Intercollegiate Conference that the Wash- 
ington Conference will not have attained its objectives without: 


"(1) A settlement of the Far Eastern question based upon principles 
which will make practicable the reduction of naval armaments, | 
"(2) An agreement to suspend all present programs for naval construc- 


tion and to undertake no further expansion. ; 
"(3) An agreement to reduce substantially the present naval strength 


of the nations concerned." 
CAN THE CHURCH BLESS ANY WAR? 


Perhaps the most arresting of all pronouncements from religious sources 
on the disarmament issue is the editorial, "War is Sin", in the CHURCHMAN (New 
York) for November 12. The editor sees the churches deeply implicated in the 
waking of wars: 


“The churches among all the warring nations, shared the sins of their 
governments during the war. We hated as our governments bade us hate. We 
Spread lies about cur enemies as these lies were meted out to us in official 
propaganda. We taught unforgiveness even as our rulers and diplomats in- 
S8pired us to do. « 


"We can see only two ways to abslish war. Both seem to us Christian. 
One way is that the Churches should refuse to bless any war. That might 
have grim consequences; but governments would hesitate to appeal ts arms. 


Cc... 
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while a Christian conscience decreed that war is sin. The other way is that 
all nations should repent together of their commercial selfishness and so re- 
move the causes of war. If the Christian Churches of Great Britain and America 
should dare to teach that war is sin, the conviction would spread like an ev- 
angel throughout the world. The contagion of its goodwill would undermine 
militarism everywhere. Governments would discover that it would no longer be 
gefe to purchase markets with blood. May not the hour come for the youth of 
Shristendom to rise up and say: ‘Never again shall the Church consent to the 
crucifixion of her Lord!** 


THE USE OF INJUNCTIONS 


The recent threat of injunction proceedings in the railway controver- 
sy to prevent a strike raises again the whole question of the proper and im- 
proper use of injunctions in labor disputes, More important than any ex- 
pression of opinion is an understanding of the attitude of the courts and of 
the labor organizations. There is the widest divergence in the decisions of 
different courts as to what the "right to strike” and the "right to picket” 
imply. A New Jersey judge has within a few days enjoined milk strikers from 
even speaking to anyone in an effort to induce him to leave work. A company 
official says that the injunction is proving effective. The United Mine Work- 
ers have been enjoined from doing ordinary organization work in West Virginia. 
A well known and able western attorney who has represented labor unions for 
many years has recently said that it may be taken for granted that the courts 
will find a way to prevent serious strikes where public utilities are involved. 
An emergency tends to render all questions of precedent futile. It is contended 
that there are no limits to the police power of the State when life or health 


are jeopardized in any large way. This view seems likely to prevail. 


The difficulty in such a situation lies in the fact that when the com- 
‘ munity can exercise compulsion against labor and the aggressiveness of capital 
is not similarly curbed the safeguards of labor's interests are virtually re- 
moved. This is not a matter of opinion, but of record. The public thinks 
first of its convenience as a consumer of goods, or of service. The election 
in New York City is a case in point. The corruptness of the administration is 
amatter of common knowledge. Yet the Mayor was elected by a record-breaking 
majority apparently because he had tied himself up to the issue of a five-cent 
fare on the City's transit lines. What that may mean to the companies and 
eventually to the workers, in low wages, seems to have caused few people any 
anxiety. Labor is much disaffected by the common practice of identifying the 
public interest with the public's convenience. The situation in Kansas pre- 
sents another phase of the problem. Without anticipating the results of the 
Kansas experiment in compulsory arbitration, it is apparent that an agricultural 
population may find its interests permanyuntly separate from, and independent 
of, those of the industrial workers. The task of protecting the minority is a 
Serious one. 


The repeated declarations of labor bodies in favor of resisting in- 
junctions have apparently had little steadfast purpose back of them, but as a 
protest against what is considered unfair treatment they are noteworthy. Labor 
is convinced that "government by injunction” is illegal and that unjustified 
court orders should not be obeyed, although in practice labor has shown no dis- 
position to persistently violate such orders. It is not accurate to describe 
the frequent declarations in favor of such a policy as "against the government", 
Statutory laws are frequently disobeyed by individuals or corporations in order 
to secure a test by the courts of the statute in question. An injunction might 
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likewise be resisted solely for the purpose of securing an opinion by a higher 
court. Probably labor has suffered much in the opinion of the general public 
pecause of a misapprehension of its attitude toward injunctions. 


The Denver Tramway Report contains an admonition to the men who struck 
in the face of a restraining order, The writers of the report were unwilling, 
however, to condemn in sweeping fashion all resistance to an action by the 
courts which there may be good reason to hold is contrary to our basic law. 
Lower courts sometimes sadly misconstrue the law and the Constitution. It may 
happen that adequate review of such decisions can only be secured by bringing 
a test case. After the Supreme Court has spoken, however, resistance partakes 
of the nature of revolution. 


MR. ROWNTREE*S INDUSTRIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, cocoa manufacturer of York, England, one of the 
most influential of the British Quaker employers, is completing an inspection 
tour of American industrial establishments. Advantage of his presence has been 
taken by various groups which are seeking to promote liberal movements in in- 
dustry, including the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. Few men have succeeded in presenting so effectively 
to employers 2 liberal point of view on industrial relations. Conservative 
American employers, who are accustomed to dismiss with scant notice the pro- 
nouncements of the pulpit concerning Christian principles in industry stay far 
into the night to hear Mr. Rowntree's simple story of achievement in his own 
industry. It is apparent that a few such employers could revolutionize indus- 
trial management by demonstrating the superior efficiency of a humane, liberal, 
democratic system of management. 


Mr Rowntree's convictions on industrial questions are contained ina 
lengthy article contributed by him to the New York EVENING POST and featured 
‘in the issue of November 10. He sets forth the following five principles: 


"(1) We must so organize industry that it will become possible to pay 
@a11 workers of normal ability wages which will at least enable 
them to live in reasonable comfort. 

"(2) Their working hours must be such es will give them adequate 
opportunites for recreation and self-expression. 

"(3) Measures must be taken to increase materially their economic 
security, notably with regard to unemployment. 

"(4) The workers must have a share in determining the conditions under 
which they shall work. 

"(5) They must have a direct interest in the prosperity of the industry 
in which they are engaged." 


None of these principles is advocated as an alternative to maintaining rela- 
tions with trade unions. Such relations are a matter of established procedure 
in England - "Over and over again" says Mr. Rowntree, “when we have difficulty 
with our workers we go to the trade union secretary to help us get over it, 

and we find that he can deal with the workers much more effectively than we can 
and exercise a discipline which we could not exercise." 


Mr. Rowntree considers unskilled labor poorly paid, and looks for 
higher, rather than lower, wages all along the line. But he does not see any 
POSsibility of extensive wage increases at the expense of profits, which are 
very small in many industries. Rather, they must be provided by better manage- 
ment and greater production. He is apparently in accord with the judgment of 


— 
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leading American engineers to the effect that the chief factor in inefficient 
production is poor management. He would approach tha nroblem by statutory reg- 
ulation, saying to an industry, "We will give you five or seven years in which 
+o improve your industrial methods and thus pay the minimum wages required, 

But if you cannot succeed in doing this within the given period your industry 
will be regarded as parasitic and the community will not suffer if it dies out." 


Mr, Rowntree attributes unrest largely to the fear of unemployment, 
which he believes industry must remove. "I suggest that if, in order to funce 
tion efficiently, industry retains a reserve of workers to meet its varying de- 
mands, it should make adequate provision for the maintenance of that reserve 
when it cannot be absorbed." He recommends an unemployment insurance plan by 
which a worker may be paid from one-half to three-quarters of his regular wage 
when unavoidably out of work. His own establishment thus insures the workers, 


Mr. Rowntree regards the claim of labor to a dignified participation in 
determining the conditions of work as an inevitable outcome of education which 
it is useless to resist. "When once they claim that they are cooperators, rath- 
er than servants, it is courting antagonism to refuse to devise some schems 
which places them on the higher footing." 


"REDUCING LABOR COSTS" 


Roger Babson has published a smail pamphlet bearing this title, in which 
he recommends the following: 


1. Establish, with the cooperation of employes, a basic wage. 

2. Set up, with the cooperation of the employes, a standard for a fair 
day’s work, cr production output, in return for the basic wage. 

3. Agree upon rates of payment in excess of a basic wage for production 
in excess of a fair day’s work. 

4, After a certain period, say six months, employes who do not turn out 
the fair day’s work to be subject to a revision of wages based on their percent- 
age of failure. 


The liberal view of the labor problem here indicated is significant in 
the light of Mr. Babson’s very extensive service to industrial clients through 
"BABSON’S REPORTS". 


THE "SURVEY GRAPHIC" 


The SURVEY for October 29 inaugurated the new policy of that magazine 
whereby it becomes virtually two magazines. Although continuing as a weekly, 
ons edition cach month will be the SURVEY GRAPHIC, to all intents a monthly 
magazine, The latter may be had at the subscription price of $3.00 a year, but 
will be included for the first year, at least, in the subscription to the weekly 
SURVEY, $5.00 a year. ‘The issue of October 29 contains two important articles 
on the Cleveland criminal courts, one of them by Professor Roscoe Pound; an ar- 
ticle by Alexander Bing on the British Building Guilds; a further article by 


Winthrop Lane on West Virginia; and some excellent portrait studies of the rail- 
road workers. 


